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‘8 to most modern women who unite 
as efficiently as they may the varied 
and sometimes conflicting duties 
of wife, mother, and housekeeper with 


~ those of artistic endeavor, life had seemed - 


to me too complicated to permit of any ad- 
ditional stress. Yet, as to most modern 
women, the program and aim of the 
Woman’s Party had always appeared to 
me in every sense admirable. But it ap- 
peared at the same time a program to be 
carried out necessarily by other women, 
with fewer demands upon their time and 
strength. One was one’s self, carried out 
alone one’s own ideals insofar as possible, 


lived the individual life to the limits of 


one’s capacities! My theory was simple 
and seemed to me adequate. There was 
never any sense of antagonism, nor of 
anything less than full appreciation and 
encouragement—from the sidelines—in my 
attitude toward the whole woman’s move- 
ment for Equal Rights. My deepest inter- 
ests, both artistic and personal, were in 
Pan-Americanism, a term under which 
were loosely grouped all the varying fac- 
tors making towards a better understand- 
ing and sympathy between the United 
States and the countries of South Amer- 
ica. My husband is a Latin-American, 
my children in consequence are not only 
Americans, but Pan-Amieritans; ‘the ‘strug- 
gle for Equal Rights seemed to me of less- 
er consequence beside the great struggle 
for international friendship. 

Then, as it happened, I was in Washing- 
ton last autumn during the conference of 


the Interparliamentary Union, which, 


whatever may have been its tangible suc- 
cess or failure as a convention of parlia- 


mentarians, was a deeply and inspiringly 
successf 


association of human beings. 
Inevitably one was forced to consider 


-gsuch a gathering from the standpoint of 
.the part played in it by women; not 
merely the seven women who were dele- 


gates, but the greater number present as 
guests. Their association with one an- 
other and with the eagerly hospitable 


- women of the Capital obviously did much 
to foster that understanding, which is per- 


haps the only force really capable of 
breaking down old darkly hostile barriers 
of race and language. The sight, too, of 
women working earnestly and whole- 
heartedly together for an ideal—as the 


~members of the National, Woman’s Party 


worked with joyous and tireless energy 
throughout the convention—carried its in- 


-evitable lesson. A South American dele- 


gate, indeed, much impressed by the un- 
flagging unanimity of idealistic effort, de- 


 elared that for him the greatest revelation 
of his visit to the United States had been 


the spectacle of the members of the 


Muna 


Kditor’s Note: Lee (Mrs. Luis Munoz 


Marin), author of Sea-Change, Spanish editor of 


Poetry and associate editor of the Minaret, is one of 
the members of the Woman’s Party. She assisted 
greatly in placing the subject of Equal Rights before 
the delegates to the recent conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 


- Woman’s Party in their quiet, persistent, 


and confident labor for the cause of Equal 
Rights everywhere. 

My own kaleidoscopic impressions of 
that experience break up into vivid, dis- 
tinct pictures, each complete in itself, but 


the whole giving a unified impression of 


awakening womanhood. For instance, 
there were two charmingly pretty girls 
among the South American visitors—the 
Senoritas Uribe of Colombia, accompany- 
ing their father, Dr. Uribe, distinguished 


lawyer and author. Eagerly enjoying all 


_ the pleasures of the conference, usually 


under the chaperonage of the wife of the 


Colombian Minister, gay and lovely in 
their fluttering frocks, it is not likely that 


_ these girls thought of themselves as repre- 
senting anything more than joyous youth. 


Yet to one who remembered that Bogota, 
the remote Andean city, is their home, 
and that this was the first time they had 
left it, their youthful presence at such a 

athering was indicative of a change in 
“attitude towards women’s ‘interests, ' even 
in the cloistered seclusion of a Colombian 
home. Bogota, the ancient capital taken 


over by the Conquistadors from the In- 
-dians and rebuilt by them, is probably the 


city preserving into our own times most 
nearly intact the traditions of sixteenth 
century Spain. More than any city in 


Spain itself today, Bogota, remote upon 


her lofty peaks, is old Spanish. That 
means, among other things, that it is a city 
narrowly but intensely loving religion and 


the arts, blossoming with poetry, but some- . 


what distrustful of and more than some- 
‘what inhospitable to the modern spirit. 
It means in particular that the women of 
Bogota live in almost conventual seclu- 
sion; seemingly utterly removed from the 
rapid intermingling currents of modern 
Feminism. Yet here these girls were. 
And entirely of this decade, startling 
enough to one familiar with the proverbial 
timidity and clinging dependence of La- 
tin American girlhood (though less start- 
ling to one who remembers the history of 
women in Spanish America during the 


arduous period of the Conquest) was 


seventeen-year-old Senorita Uribe’s re- 
sponse to a question about her journey: 


“Yes, it is almost a week to the coast by | 


the old way; but we were only six hours 
in reaching Santa Marta from Bogota. 
You see, we flew to the coast in an aero- 
plane with Papa!” 


Yet, lest one too heart in the 


progress of the modern spirit in the coun- 
tries south of us, there was, to set beside 
this, the answer of the Venezuelan delega- 
tion when asked to support the resolution 
for Equal Rights: “Venezuela is already 
doing enough for the cause of women, 
Senora. Why, a law has just been passed 
actually allowing women to hold property 
in their own name!” 


But wives and daughters of the Veub- 
zuelan delegates were there, too; seeing, 
hearing, enjoying to the full the spectacle 
of the Capital in conference week ; storing 
up, perhaps unconsciously, impressions 
not only of an undreamed-of activity 
among women, but of a growing and pre- 
vailing spirit of international sympathy 
and idealism, of a working together to- 
ward a common goal of liberation for the 
human spirit; impressions which could 
but be valuable, perhaps fruitful, to take 


_ back with them into that country still in © 


the clutches of the blackest re of 
the modern world. 


There wa exhilaration and encourage- 
ment, . attitude of some of the 
men, Of many of them. Senor Ismael 
Cortinas of Uruguay, for example, who is 
not only a member of the Uruguayan Con- 
gress; but a brilliant and suecessful :dra- 
matist, and president of the League of 
Uruguayan Authors (which numbers 
among its members some of the most re- 
markable talents writing in contemporary 
Spanish), was an embodiment of liberal 
opinion. He heartily supported the 
Woman’s Party resolution for Equal 
Rights, pledging himself to continue to 
Support it at Geneva. And among the 


delegates from Panama was Senor Jeptha 


Duncan, law-maker and editor, who had 


fought for Equal Rights on the floor of 
the Panama Congress—fought unsuccess- 


fully, it is true; but who with undimin- 
ished enthusiasm was the first Latin- 
American delegate to sign the resolution. 

Young girls, eager and light-hearted; 


‘women who have devoted their lives to 


mothering an orphaned world; men just 
realizing or long since dedicated to the 
cause of equality and tolerance of every 
sort, everywhere—these are the types that 
international conventions bring together 
and animate with the dream of mutual 
helpfulness. What will it all amount to? 
It may very easily, and in our own day, 
amount to a new earth! 


Witnessing all this, drawn into it, re- 
sponding to it from the deepest convic- 
tions within me, for the first time I saw 
the Woman’s Party and the whole of the 


movement for Equal Rights as what it 
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really is: the deliberate as well as the in- 


stinctive gathering together of the women 
of the world to bring about all I had 
hoped for—and how much more! The 
women of North America speaking clear- 
voiced and unmistakably to the women of 
South America, the women of the two 


Equal Inheritance Laws for D. 


) AVORABLE sentiment for equal in- 
heritance laws for the District of 
Columbia was unanimously expressed 


Saturday by the members of the sub-com- 


mittee on the judiciary of the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia when hearings on the 


equal inheritance bill were held. 
As the law now stands, fathers inherit 


from children to the exclusion of mothers; 
grandfathers to the exclusion of grand- 
mothers; and so on through the line the 
female ancestor is excluded. The bill, 
however, does not in any way affect the in- 
terest of a widow or a widower in the 
estate of the deceased spouse. 

The bill is supported by a number of 


women’s organizations in addition to the © 


National Woman’s Party. Speakers for 
the bill were presented by Burnita Shel- 
ton Matthews, president of the Women’s 
Bar Association, which drafted the bill 
and legal research chairman of theNa- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

“This bill is in line with our campaign 
to remove discriminations against women 
remaining in the laws now on the statute 


Americas speaking to the women of Eu! 
pope, and saying, we shall achieve to-. 


gether a real union of the nations through 
women. What had seemed to me an in- 
teresting and admirable political effort 
merely was revealed as the imperishable 
effort toward understanding, toward free- 


books,” said Mrs. Legare O’Bear, who 
represented the Woman’s Party. “An out- 
standing instance of the injustice of the 


_ present inheritance law of the District is 


shown by the application of the law in 


the case of a 17-year-old boy killed in the - 


Knickerbocker Theatre disaster a few 
years ago. His father died three months 
later. When his needy mother sought to 
recover damages for the boy’s death, the 
court held that as between the father and 
mother, the right to damages belonged 
solely to the father, and, therefore, 
the mother could not recover. It was also 
pointed out that as the father died three 
months after the son’s death any damages 
recoverable by his administrator would 
be limited to those sustained between the 
date of the boy’s death and the date of 
the father’s death. 

“We urge the passage of this bill by 
which parents will be placed on an equal 


basis under the statute of distribution, 
and the mother can share equally with the 
father in any damage recovered for the 


wrongful death of their child. 
“It is not only unjust but absurd that 


in this day and generation women should 


19 


dom, toward the greater humanity; and 
I realized past all mistaking that it was 
impossible for me to live in this age and 
remain outside the movement for Equal 
Rights, which had in itself the germs of 
all I had attempted. as woman, as 
as human being. 


C. Favored 


be prevented by law from inheriting 


equally with men under the descent and 
inheritance laws of the District of Colum- 
bia in which is the Capital of the United 


States. The District of Columbia should 


lead the country in establishing equality 
in inheritance laws instead of lagging be- 
hind as it does at the present. 

“This bill is similar to bills recently 
passed in New York, Delaware and. other 
States through the efforts of the National 
Woman’s Party. It is in line with our 
campaign for Equal Rights between men 
and women in the laws and in every 


aspect of human life.” 


The bill was introduced in the House 
by Representative Frank Reid, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, on January 19, and in 
the Senate by Senator Copeland, Demo- 


_ erat, of New York, on January 20. Rep- 


resentative Clarence J. McLeod of Michi- 
gan, chairman of the sub-committee, pre- 
sided at the hearing. 

~- Hearings. on-the jury service bill tor 
the District of Columbia have been an- 
nounced for Friday, February 26. The 
National Woman’s Party will be repre- 
sented at these hearings also. | 


The Turkish Woman’s Movement 


VELYN SHARP, in an interview with 
Mme. Halide Edile-Adnan, leader of 
the Turkish Feminist Movement, author, 
mother, and Turkish patriot, says the fol- 
lowing of the progress of women in 
Turkey: 
“One learned from her many interesting 
facts about the position of women in Tur- 
key. In an educational sense the move- 


ment for their emancipation began as far. 


back as 1839; and before the Young Turk that the veil was worn over the face; in 


revolution in 1908 gave a fresh impetus to 
it there was one normal school at Stam- 
boul for the training of teachers for girls, 
as well as some secondary schools for girls. 

“After 1908 both training colleges and 


| girls’ schools were established in many of 


the provincial cities also, and in 1917 the 
universities were thrown open to women 


_ for the study of literature—in a separate 
section from the men, but under the same 
teaching staff and with equal rights as to — 
degrees. In 1921 the faculties of law and 


medicine were further extended to women, 


while in the meantime some Turkish girls 


had been sent to study medicine in Ger- 
many, so that at least one Turkish woman 


doctor, Safie Ali, was already ——, 


in Constantinople. 
“But with increased educational facili- 


ties the movement grew universally; pub- 


lic posts were thrown open to women, and 
they began to uncover their faces. Mme. 
Halide was careful to emphasize here that 
it was only in more aristocratic circles 


all other classes it was merely worn as a 
head-dress, as Russian women wear scarfs. 

“Much more important are the reforms 
in the married status now being urged by 
advanced Turkish women. Polygamy has 
long been almost non-existent, the harem 
having gone with the last of the Sultans. 

“Formerly the husband alone was al- 
lowed to repudiate his partner; by the 
new family law passed by the Young 
Turks in 1916 a woman can insert a clause 
in her marriage contract to enable her to 
claim the same right. The jurists would 
like this to remain a matter of custom, 


saying that it is contrary to the ‘spirit of 
Islam’ to go to law for the dissolution of 
marriage. 

“But Mme. Halide and her followers 
think it desirable to make it a statutory 
matter, and a commission, consisting of 
herself and three other women, after 


studying the family laws of other coun- 


tries, translated these and sent them, a 
year ago, with a statement of their own 
case, to the National Assembly. 


“They demand (1) the legal abolition 


of polygamy; (2) the fixture of the mar- 
riage age for both sexes; (3) an equal 
divorce law; and (4) votes on equal terms 
with men. The thing is to be discussed 
next session; and, says Mme. Halide, one 
advantage of the present ‘dictatorship’— 
the Assembly having ceased to be really 
representative—is that it sees in the free- 
dom of women another step towards the 
Europeanization it so much desires; and 


the women’s reforms will therefore prob- 


ably pass into law unopposed.” 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


Teo remove. all forms of the subjection 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT | 


“Mien and women shall have Equal Rights 
ae throughout the United States 

and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
| “Congress shall have power to enforce 

| this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
[ House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senator Curtis. 
Iatroduced in the House of Representatives, 

| December 18, 1923 
by D. R. 


_ The Road to Victory 


HE next requisite step for the National Woman’s Party is to perfect and 
broaden its organization. This is essential because upon its actual voting 


_ strength depends the election of qualified women to Congress and to the various 


State legislatures. Heretofore the political powers have hesitated to nominate 
women for public office because they feared that the prejudice against them 
was so Strong as to nullify their chances of election. It is the task of the 
Woman’s Party to transform this liability into an asset. 


The sex solidarity that exists among men in political affairs is exemplified 
in the personnel of our National Congress and of every State legislature. This 
must be offset by a similar solidarity among women. 


Laws regarding marriage and divorce, mothers’ pensions, the protection of 
youth, the institution of a single standard of morals, economic justice, and a 
thousand other matters of intimate concern to the whole people, urgently 
demand the presence of women in our law-making assemblies. But before 
even the nomination of women can be secured it will be necessary to convince 
the politicians that the addition of women’s names to their party tickets will 
be an asset in the elections. Build up a strong enough organization and they 
will comply with its demands even if they do not agree with them. 

With the point in view of strengthening the organization of the Woman’s 
Party, it was decided at the last Council meeting held in Philadelphia, to call a 
National conference in Baltimore and Washington the latter part of April 
or the early part of May to consider ways and means. This will be strictly a 
workers’ conference with the direct purpose of assisting the local branches 
in their efforts toward organization. In a sense it will also be a preparation 
for the Women for Congress Campaign as stress will be placed upon methods 


looking toward the election of women to State and national assemblies. 


But Don’t Go Near the Water 


VEN a generation ago had anyone ventured to predict that some day women 
would be breaking the records set by men in certain athletic events, the 


‘sanity of the prophet Would have beet’ ‘questioned: It-was accepted ‘fact, 


beyond argument, that the physical make-up of a woman was such as to pre- 
clude her competing successfully against her better-equipped brothers. And 
curiously enough there were no women at that time to point to as proof in 
the contrary direction. The world’s records were all held by men a generation 
ago, as far as we can determine, and this was explained as a mandate of 
Nature who decreed that man should enjoy, for certain subtle purposes, 
physical superiority. For ages it had been assumed that femininity presup-. 
posed a musculature incapable of successful competition against the. mascu- 
line variety. This was taken as a rather pleasing fact by the men and most of 
the women, with the result that few, if any, women entered athletic contests 
in which men were entrants. “Mixed doubles,” the girls in long skirts and 
corsets, and humorous contests in which the men likewise donned petticoats, 


represented practically the only contact of the sexes in things athletic. Those 


were the days when the fear that competitive athletics for girls would endan- 
ger their health was dying painfully. Daughters were grudgingly permitted 


to hang their clothes on the proverbial hickory limb, but they were warned 


not to go near the water. The stultifying effect of this cramping philosophy 
can only be fully understood in the light of later events. | 
For instance, last week the press carried a report after this fashion: . 


“Ser New Sranparps St. Swim. 


“When these mermaids engage in competitive splashes records 
usually go by the boards. Such was the case yesterday in the A. A. U. 
swim in Florida. Miss Marichen Wehselau of Hawaii broke the 220- 

yard free-style mark in a heat, and then trailed Miss Martha Norelius 
of New York in the final heat, when the latter negotiated the distance 
in 2.44 3-5, one-fifth of a second faster than the Honolulu swimmer. 


Miss Agnes Geraghty shattered the world’s 200-yard breast stroke 
figures.” 


Women have literally “swum” out of certain of their disabilities during 
the last decade, but it will be a long struggle against heavy seas before they 
come safely out of all of them. It is tragic to think over how long a period “ 
of time prohibitory public opinion has succeeded in crippling women and hold- 
ing back the world’s record. | | sae 
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Women for Congress Campaign Launch 


en in office, appointive and elective, 

will be launched by the National 
‘Woman’s Party, Sunday night, February 
28, at a dinner to be given in honor of 
Jessie Dell, Civil Service Commissioner, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. 

To this dinner representative women of 
achievement from all parts of the country 
have been invited, and acceptances al- 
ready received indicate a notable and 
significant gathering of several hundred 
women. | 

Not only will the dinner celebrate the 
appointment of Miss Dell to one of the 
highest offices thus far held by any woman 
under the Federal Government, but will 
serve as a hail and farewell to Mabel Ver- 
non of Delaware, who will leave the fol- 
lowing day for Detroit, there to join Mar- 
garet Whittemore for a cross-country mo- 
tor trip in the interest of the Woman’s 
Party. 

The two Woman’s Party envoys will 
motor from Detroit to San Francisco 
through Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California, and re- 


A - CAMPAIGN to put qualified wom- 


- turning will traverse Oregon, Washing- 


ton, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 


Towa, Illinois, Kentucky, West. Virginia... 


and Pennsylvania, arriving the latter 


part of June in Philadelphia, where ad- 


vantage will be taken of the holding of 
the Sesqui-Centennial to celebrate the 
woman’s rights protest made by Susan B. 
Anthony at the Centennial fifty years ago, 
and a pilgrimage made to the grave of 
Lucretia Mott. 

The automobile trip through twenty 
States will be a speaking tour by which 
the Woman’s Party will carry its cam- 


at Dell Dinner 


paign to the country, urging women every- 
where to increased activity and vigilance 
in putting up and supporting for office 
women of whose attainments the women 
of the whole country, as well as of their 
respective communities, may be proud. 

“We believe the time has come not only 
for more women in office, but for women 
who have made for themselves the records 
on which they stand; qualified women, 
whose appointment or election will be 
endorsed and applauded by women gen- 
erally as was the appointment of Miss 
Dell,” said Alice Paul. 


“It is peculiarly fitting that such a 
movement should be launched at a dinner 
in honor of Miss Dell, who is an out- 
standing example of an appointment of 
a woman exceptionally qualified by ex- 
perience for the office she holds, the high- 
est in the Federal Government to which 
any woman ever has been appointed, and 
who is known to stand loyally for the 
interests of women. 


“Women of attainment throughout the 
country are coming to attend this dinner 
in her honor and to join in the nation- 
wide movement to put more such women 
in office. Many more women of this type 


are needed in city, county, and State 


offices, in the State legislatures and in 
Congress. The women of the country are 
entitled to more equal representation and 
must be vigilant and untiring in work- 
ing to that end.” 

More than two hundred reservations 
for the dinner have already been made, 
and between three hundred and four hun- 


dred women are expected to be in attend- 
ance. 

‘Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley is in charge of 
reservations, and Sara P. Grogan is chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements 
for the dinner. 

Edith Houghton Hooker, cbatriian of 
the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party, will preside and will introduce 
the speakers. 

Included among the speakers will be 


| Muna Lee, (Mme. Luis Munoz Marin), 


poet and literateur, who came to Wash- 
ington last fall for the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union; Mrs. Jacob 
Riis of New York; and Georgia O’Keeffe, 
one of the most successful women artists | 
in the field of modern art in 1 the United 
States. 

Prominent among those present will be 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, vice-chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, Mrs. 
Richard Wainwright, wife of Admiral 
Wainwright, U. S. N., retired; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Tiller; Judge Mary O’Toole of the 
Municipal Court; Mina C. Van Winkle; 


. Burnita Shelton Matthews, president of 


the Women’s Bar Association; Mrs. Wm. 
Walker, organizing secretary of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Mrs. .M. Capers. Graves, president. of the 
Quota Club; and the heads of many other 
groups and organizations of business and 
professional women, who have © taken 


tables for the dinner. 


The out-of-town guests will include 
Mrs. John Martin, a daughter of Cyrus E. 
K. Curtis, Mary Burnham, and Katherine 
Halligan, all of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Charles Meredith of Richmond, Virginia; 
and Florence Bayard Hilles of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Feminists and Family Income 


3 OT Doris Stevens and Arthur Gar- 
N field Hays debated the subject of 
-Y wages for wives at a dinner meet- 

ing arranged by The Nation in New York, 
February 4, but the embattled feminist 
and the benevolent male. The tone of the 


prepared speeches of these able people and — 


of the impromptu remarks from the audi- 
ence, some called for by Frieda Kirchwey, 
who presided at the discussion, and some 
murmured to neighbors, fell into those 
two broad classifications. The woman de- 
fended by Miss Stevens and protected by 
Mr. Hays was silent—Mrs. Two Per Cent, 
she might be called, that woman whose 
annual family income is above the average 
of $1,455. (Needless to say, the woman 
of the 98 per cent group, which has no 
surplus over living expenses, did not at- 
tend the dinner. ) 


By Florence Loeb Kellogg 


Mrs. Two Per Cent usually gets the 
pocket money that her husband, from his 
surplus, chooses to give her. Whatever it 
is called, it is regarded as a voluntary 
gift by the earning member of the family 
and has its basis in the amount earned 
and his inclination to bestow and not in 
the service rendered by the home-maker. 
Among the Two Percenters present at the 
discussion were many women who con- 
tribute to the family income from their 
earnings outside the home, but the argu- 
ments never once recognized the possi- 
bility of their existence, and they, too, re- 
mained dumb. 

The discussion, which began with good 
humor and gentle, though fundamental 
disagreement between the two principal 


speakers, took on gradually, the 
contributions from the audience, the 
aspect of genuine sex conflict. Clarence 
Darrow, called upon as the lion among | 
the diners, announced his unvarnished 
opinion of woman’s lack of a sense of fair 
play in money matters, an opinion arrived 
at, apparently, solely from his experience 
with women alimony-fighters. He and 
Mr. Hays talked in terms of husband- 
earnings of tens of thousands a year, and 
many a tuxedo present muttered about 
the inability of his wife to manage even 
on her large allowance to get every bill 
paid. The husband and wife with an an- 
nual surplus in the mere hundreds were 
abashed into speechlessness by these fig- 
ures; yet many of the four hundred or 
more diners belonged in that group. 

Arthur Hays argued that women can 
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have anything in reason from their hus- 


bands, if the relationship rests upon a 


happy emotional basis—a domestic ver- 
sion of “The voice with the smile.” He 
felt that an exchange of money as a recog- 
nition of service performed by the wife 
would bring disharmony into the home. 
He acknowledged that the work of women 
in bearing and rearing children deserves 
compensation; he granted that many hus- 
bands swindle their wives. But bearing 
in mind the fact that the woman who 
works hardest is the woman whose hus- 
band makes least, he found himself un- 
able to compute the value of woman’s 
service and her share in her husband’s 
earnings. Their work is not equally 
arduous, he declared, quoting that good 


story of the complaining wife’s remark to 


her husband, “You working in a nice, cool 
sewer all day, and me in this hot kitchen.” 
Doris Stevens pointed out that she has 


British Women 


| T seemed an anachronism to be going 


to a suffrage meeting, but there it 

was on the announcement, “A Public 
Meeting at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
January 19, to Demand Votes for Women 
on the Same Terms as Men.” And when 
I got inside it looked just like a suffrage 
meeting too, not like one of the great 
roaring, laughing, passionate meetings of 
the last years of our campaign, but like 
a suffrage meeting of the late Nineties, 
perhaps. There were the two or three 
hundred earnest believers scattered about 
trying to look like a crowded hall, and 
there was the one pale, thinnish man 
caught in the ample row of women speak- 
ers on the platform. And the opening 
speech, which, as it happened, was made 
by the one man, sustained my illusion. 
This gentleman’s soothing and chivalrous 
effort to show that women are as good 
and intelligent and brave, etc., as men 
that they really should have the vote, was 
so exactly like the speeches I had heard 
men make at suffrage meetings which I 
attended with my mother 30 years ago, 
that I concluded none of it was real. I 
slipped down comfortably in my chair 
hoping to sleep as well as dream. 


Just as I was “losing myself” I heard 
a quick nervous step and looked up to 
see a very small woman come rapidly 
down the centre aisle, step up.on to the 
platform and sit down. “There is some- 


~ thing vaguely military about her,” I 


thought, “but she’s not like a soldier, she’s 


m like a general.” Perhaps it was her 
\gtraight black coat with its stand-up col- 


lar. Perhaps it was her stiff black velvet 
hat with its distinctly Napoleonic sug- 
gestion. Perhaps it was her walk—that 
fast heel-walk so common to small people 
who have an extra ordinary amount of 


no program to impose upon Men and 


women who are content with what is at 


present a haphazard arrangement of fam- 
ily finances. The moment a woman works, 
she declared, she makes raw material into 
capital. Work without recognized com- 
pensation is slave labor, and the labor of 
women without pay is the only instance 
of slave labor intrenched in the law. In 
the majority of our States all women’s 
services in the home are owned by their 
husbands; in a large number of States 
their services outside the home are so 


owned. “Man has a passion for gifts in 


lieu of money,” was her retort to Mr. 
Hays’ benevolent approach. “Why is it 
that Mr. Hays, the lawyer, is able to com- 


_ pute alimony, but not a wife’s share in 


her husband’s income when they live to- 
gether ?” 
Compensation to wives is no scheme 


Fire the First Gun 


Suffrage Battle 


By Crystal Eastman 


vigor and power to command. And again, 
perhaps it was an air she had, emphatic- 
ally assured and yet emphatically alert; 
it is an air one often. sees in a anes 

The big Napoleon hat was pulled over 
her copper-colored hair and almost over 


those round appealing mother-eyes of 


hers, but I could not mistake the big nose 
and determined little chin and the pale 
creamy skin—of course it was Ellen Wil- 
kinson, M. P. And when, after a moment 
or two, she got up to speak, the ‘whole 
meeting seemed to leap forward into the 
twentieth century, indeed, to the begin- 
ning of the second quarter of the twen- 


_ tieth century. 


“T have just left a committee, ” said 
Ellen. “As I left I told them I was going 


to a suffrage meeting. You should have 


seen the astonishment on the face of every 
member of that committee! ‘A suffrage 
meeting in 1926! they said. ‘Why, the 
only people that haven’t the vote are girls. 
Surely you cannot think that is import- 
ant with all the other things you are try- 
ing to do?” And that is the usual atti- 
tude. 

-“T need not tell you how short-sighted 
that attitude is. It is not only that our 


election law disfranchises certain women, — 


or women of a certain age. That would 
be bad enough. But this law practically 
disfranchises a class—in effect it takes 
the vote from the great majority of single 
women wage-earners. No woman under 
thirty can vote and most of our women 
industrial workers are under thirty. But 
this is not all. The so-called residence 


Equal Rights 
for making a marriage secure, she insisted, 
but a plan to obtain a measure of inde- 
pendence and security to women in mar- 


riage. Woman has seized all the other 
trenches in her fight for equality—the 


home is the last to be taken. 


A disciplinary pinch of salt entered the 
discussion through S. K. Ratliffe, the Eng- 
lish writer and lecturer. Mr. Ratliffe ex- 
pressed his bewilderment at the elemen- 
tary nature of the whole affair. England, 
he stated, has had a married woman’s 
property act for the past forty years. In- 
tellectuals in England are now talking 
not in terms of compensation for wives, 


but of family endowment—a national min- 


imum wage based not upon the wage- . 
earner, but upon the size of his family. 
He mentioned Eleanor Rathbone’s book, 
“The Dependent Family,” as giving the 
gist of the new approach. 


in their 


qualification which looks to me very much 
like a property qualification disfranchiseg 


- @ vast number of single women of the 


wage-earning and poorer paid profes- 
sional classes who are over thirty.” 

She went on to show how she had geen 
again and again since she entered Parlia- 
ment that the government’s mind ig in- 
fluenced by the fact that all these ‘women 
are voteless. For example, “The widow’s 
pension act discriminates all through 
against single women. Those who pay 
in more than they get out are largely 
women who have no votes.” 


“But it is not only in legislation that 
the vote counts. There is great exploita- 
tion of the young women workers in this 
country, no one can deny it. I am more 
and more convinced these low wages are 
determined not by the value of the work 
done, but. partly by custom, partly by 
organization, and partly by status. It 
may seem far-fetched, but I am sure that 
the inferior political status of these young 
women workers is reflected in their pay. 
The fact that they do not vote is the 
fundamental reason why they don’t get 
equal pay.” 


HE rounds of applause that followed 

Ellen Wilkinson’s last words rolled 
into the long applause that greeted Mrs. 
Fethic-Lawrence, who made one of the 
best speeches I have ever heard. I had 
listened to Mrs. Lawrence on peace, but 
never before on a Feminist issue. I find 
she has not only emotional power, but 
a shrewd wit, great cogency, and a gift 
of ridicule which, with her smile and her 
essentially generous personality, is as dis- 
arming as praise. “Why is the govern- 
ment afraid of women?” was the keynote 
of her speech. She began by describing 
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a cartoon she had seen: a small man 
under a bed with a large woman stand- 
ing over him, brandishing a rolling-pin or 
some such emblem and demanding that he 
come out. The man, cowering well under 
the bed out of her reach, is shouting; “I 
won’t come out! ‘I won’t come out! I will 
be master in my own house!” This she 
suggested in the way the government is 
acting about the Equal Franchise meas- 
ure. Mr. Baldwin, it seems, gave a sort 
of a pledge during the last pre-election 
campaign declaring his party to be in 
favor of equal political rights, but pro- 
posing that the question of extending the 
franchise be referred to a “conference” 
representing all parties. 


UT, the Conservative Party’s real 
attitude,” said Mrs. Lawrence, “was 
shown at the debate a year ago. A per- 
fectly good Equal Franchise measure was 
introduced in a private member’s bill. No 
one spoke against it. No member, now that 


all members are dependent on women’s 


votes, would have dared to speak against 
it. If the government had allowed it to 
go to a second reading it would have car- 
ried. But Mr. Baldwin appealed to his 
party to vote against a second reading 
and in favor of his conference scheme. 
We must put no trust in any government 
whatever. We must take the matter in 
our own hands as we did before. There 
is not a moment to lose if women are to 
vote at the next general election.” - . 
And later, “the present franchise for 
women is an absurdity. It was as though 
the Government said, ‘The women have 
worked hard in the war, we must do 
something for them. We’ll give them 
the vote at thirty.’ So this fantastic fran- 
chise was devised. Women are supposed 
to dread reaching the age of thirty. ‘Well, 
now,’ said the Government, ‘you confess to 
being thirty, we’ll give you the vote.’ A 
sort of consolation prize. 
“Why are they afraid? What is the 
matter with British women? Women of 
the United States, women of Canada, 


women of Australia, even women of many > 


States of India have the vote on equal 


| boast. 


terms with men. What is the matter 
with the British women? It is said that 
if all women were given the vote they 
would be in the majority, a majority of 
perhaps two million. But aren’t these 
women British? Are they an alien sec- 
tion? What is there to be afraid of?” 

The rest of Mrs. Lawrence’s speech was 
devoted to rousing the meeting to enthusi- 
asm to take up this fight in the old spirit, 
to rededicate themselves, as Miss Wilkin- 
son had. said, and “get this irritating 
restriction out of the way.” At the close 
she came back again to the earlier note 
with a telling word on Britain’s favorite 
“We like to sing, ‘Britons never, 
never shall be slaves.’ But Britain will 
never be really free until every British 
child is born of a free woman, and until 
every British man dries out Of his heart 
this fear of women.” 

There is a strong conservation trend 
in England now toward raising the vot- 
ing age to 25. The Premier himself has 


spoken in approval of it. And it seems 


likely that Mr. Baldwin’s desire to get the 
Equal Franchise matter referred to a 


“conference” is two-fold; to delay the full 


enfranchisement of women by involving 
it with a general discussion of the reform 
of the franchise, and to gain a hearing 
under apparently progressive auspices 
for this alarming Tory proposal to ad- 
vance the voting age. Both Miss Wilkin- 
son and Mrs. Lawrence made clear their 
opposition to “votes at 25.” What Brit- 
ish Feminist are demanding is the vote 
for women on the same terms that men 
vote now—no raising of the voting age. 


“This is a real danger,” said Miss Wilkin- 


son. “It is an effort to disfranchise youth. 
This country is too old anyhow. We are 
governed by old men.” 


HE last speaker, Miss Emily Phipps, 


is a woman whose name is not yet 
known to American readers, I think. She is 
the editor of the Woman Teacher, and one 
of the most valued leaders in the women 
teacher’s fight for equality. She is also 
a barrister, and was one of the pioneer 
women candidates for Parliament in 1918. 


_ Miss Phipps kept up the spirited standard 


of this really remarkable meeting. Her 
speech was full of laughter and full of 
important facts and figures. 

“There are five million women disfran- 
chised under our present laws,” Miss 
Phipps explained, “and only three million 
men. And three million of the five million 
women are over thirty. This is of course 
explained by the ‘residence’ qualification 
which is quite different for men and 
women. A man has to prove merely that 
he lives somewhere. A woman has to 
prove either that she occupies premises of 
the annual rental value of £5, or that she 
is the wife of a man who occupies such 
premises. If she does not ‘occupy 
premises’ in the legal sense but is a lodger 
she must prove that she owns her own 
furniture. This disfranchises at one 
blow nearly all domestic workers. And 
it disfranchises a vast proportion of 
single women wage earners, clerical work- 
ers, and even teachers who are notori- 
ously low-paid, and who are forced to 
live from hand to mouth in ‘furnished 
rooms.’ There it is then, our fancy fran- 
chise—because I haven’t a chest of draw- 
ers I cannot vote. 


“And what reason do its defenders give 
for this legal absurdity? ‘We must dis- 
franchise some women. If we gave the 
vote to them all they would be in a ma- 
jority. But what is a two-million ma- 
jority in a democracy? This so-called 
reason is just the rationalization of a 
fear. And the fear is based on a fallacy, 
i. e., that women will all vote alike. But 
we know there is no issue on which all 
women thinks alike, hardly one on which 
all Feminist women think alike.” 

Miss Phipps, too, called for fighting on 
the old lines with banners flying and 
women marching with a fiery determina- 
tion in their hearts. 


This meeting which I have been tempted 
to review in such detail is the beginning 
of a campaign on which all British Fem- 
inist groups have united this year. One 


- good hard push and the thing will be 


done. 


Wage-Earners Oppose Mastick-Shonk Bill 


OVERNOR SMITH of New York 

G; received a delegation of wage- 

earning women from New York 

City and Buffalo, led by Mary A. Murray, 

chairman of the Industrial Council of the 

National Woman’s Party, at the Capitol 
in Albany on Tuesday, February 16. 

Mrs. Murray appealed to the Governor 
to give due consideration to the views of 
working women who are opposed to spe- 
cial restrictive labor laws for women, and 
left with him the following petition, to 
which was attached another petition con- 
taining the signatures of 897 wage-earning 


women who are opposed to a 48-hour-week 
law for women: 

_ February 16, 1926. 
To the Governor: 


We are appearing here today on behalf 


of four hundred wage-earning women who 
are members of the Industrial Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, many of 
whom have suffered through the passage 
of special restrictive laws for women in 
industry. Attached to this petition are 
the signatures of eight hundred and 
ninety-seven women, who are actually 


working in industry, to a petition protest- 
ing against the passage of a 48-hour-week 
law or any other restrictive law applying 
to women, but not applying to men. 

Some of these women are here today. 


-Others who are not here work in plants 


where their work mingles with that of the 
men, and it is required that men and wom- 


en should work the same number of hours. 


- We are all united in the opinion that 
if the Mastick-Shonk 48-hour-week bill for 
women is passed and the law is enforced, 
the result will be that in a great many in- 
dustries women will ivse their jobs and 
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be replaced by men. We are convinced 
that the only reason that more women 
have not lost their jobs under the existing 
64-hour law is that there has not been 
cg sufficient inspection to eover all factories, 
and the law has not always been enforced. 
‘We wage-earners believe that to restrict 
; i by legislation the hours of labor of women, 

but not those of men, perpetuates the idea 
that women are a class apart in industry, 
who are classed with children, and who 


are only to be allowed to work at special 
hours, under special supervision, and sub-. 


ject to special governmental regulations. 

We believe that our struggle to earn a 
livelihood should not be made more diffi- 
cult by laws that prevent us from offering 


our services to our employers on an equal | 


basis with men. 


The June 30; 1925, report of the United 


States Secretary of Labor states that the 


whole theory of special legislation for 
women has been challenged, and further 
states that “it is wrong and dangerous 


longer to delay undertaking an inclusive — 


and progressive compilation of facts 


bearing on this important and disputed 


question.” 

The Women’s Conference 
called by the United States Department 
of Labor January 18 to 21, 1926, after 
hearing both sides of the controversy, 
agreed to the insistent demands of work- 
ing women who are opposed to special re- 
strictive labor laws, and passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that the Women’s Bu- 


reau of the Department make a compre- 


hensive investigation of all the special 


The Suffrage 


following letter has been received 
by the National Woman’s Party | 
Ww 


ith regard to its application for 


membership in the International Suffrage 
Alliance, which was made by the Wom- 
an’s Party a year ago. 

London, England, December 15, 1925. 
Dear Miss 


At our recent board meeting much time 
and thought was given to the question 


of the application for affiliation of the , 


National Woman’s Party. 

As you know, under our Sensation. 
any application made by a society in a 
country where there is already a society 
affiliated, must be put before the existing 
— society for its agreement. If that society 
has an objection to make, our Committee 
of Admission must consider the objection | 
and must decide whether in spite of it, it 
considers that the application should be 
recommended to the Congress, it having 
no power in such cases to grant provi- 
sional affiliation to the applying society. 


The National League of Women Voters 


has made a formal objection to the affilia- 
tion of the National Woman’s Party, on 


grounds which as far as they dealt with. 


its admissibility under the terms of the 
Alliance Constitution, do not appear to 
us valid. But in regard to other reasons, 
their objections seemed to us to demand 
careful consideration and the board re- 
luctantly decided that it could not recom- 
mend to the Congress for acceptance the 
demand for affiliation of the National 


Woman’s Party. ‘The reason which led to.. 


this decision is that the policy and polit- — 
ical action of the National Woman’s 
Party is directly and consistently -op- 
posed to the policy and political action 
of the National League of Women Voters, 
and this being the case the board feels 
assured that the Congress would not 
grant affiliation. You will realize that 
the National League of Women Voters 
being a direct outcome of the former Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, has a history of long association 
with the Alliance, that it is the society of 
our beloved founder and honorable presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and that 
for this reason, we are bound to take into 
serious account any factors which it con- 


siders would lead to difficulties in its” 
work. The board is only the executive 
body of the Alliance, and it cannot take 
any other course than that of following to 


the best of its knowledge and belief the 


wishes of the Alliance as a whole. It 
firmly believes that it would be acting — 
against those wishes in supporting the 
application of the National Woman’s 


Party, and it has therefore no choice but 


to express to you its regret that it cannot 
do so. 


‘Of course, it is still open to the Na- | 
. tional Woman’s Party to put its appli- 
__ cation before the Congress, but it may be 

that your executive will prefer to with- 


draw it in these circumstances, sending, 
if possible, fraternal delegates to the Con- 
gress as on previous occasions.. I should 


like to express to you my admiration for 


the good work that the national Woman’s 
Party is doing and to add my hope that 
unofficial co-operation will still be pos- 
sible between us. 
With kind regards. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Margery Corbett Ashby, 
President. 


The was sent on 
of the Woman’s Party: | 


Washington, D. C,, February 1, 1926. 


Mrs. Margery Corbett Ashby, 
33 Upper Richmond Road, 
London, 8S. W. 15, England. 


Dear Mrs. AsHBy: 
We have just received your letter in- . 


_ forming us of the refusal of our applica- 
ion for membership in the International 
Suffrage Alliance. 


With regard to our application—you 


will recall that the suggestion that we 


affiliate first came to us from your head- 
quarters, when your headquarter’s secre- 
tary wrote asking aid in financing the 
international work. You will also recall 
that when I explained to you in London 
last year, the opposition to our work by 
the League of Women Voters, you advised 
us to proceed with our application say- 
ing—so I understood—that even if the 
League of Women Voters opposed our 
affiliation the convention would undoubt- 
edly over-rule their opposition. It was. 


upon this anderstangg that we made 


laws regulating the employment of women. 
to determine their effects. 


We therefore appeal to you to give due 
consideration to the views of working ~~ 
women who are: opposed to special re- 


strictive labor laws for women, We be- 
lieve that the Mastick-Shonk 48-hour-week 
bill should not become a law unless it is 
amended to apply to men as well as to 
women. Respectfully submitted, 


By THe New York Inpusrriat CounciL or 


THE NaTIONAL WoMAN’s Party: — 
_ For the Council, 
Mary A. Murray, Chairman. 
Marcarer K. Firetu, Vice-Chairman. 
The Governor received the delegation 
cordially, shaking hands with each mem- 
ber, and listened attentively to the argu- 
ments presented to him. — 


Alliance 


our application. We would not have made 
it if we had understood that our entrance 


into the International Alliance depended 


upon the approval of the League of 
Women Voters, as their hostility to the 


Woman’s Party campaign for equality be- 


tween men and women in labor legisla- 
tion is well known. 

Now that we have made the application, 
however, it seems to us better to let it go 
before your convention. Would you like 
someone from the Woman’s Party to pre- 
sent our aims to your convention when 


the question of our affiliation is before 
you? ‘This is not necessary, of course, | 
but I thought that probably someone ap- 


pointed by us could present the matter 
more adequately than could an outsider. 


With every good wish for the success © 


of your international work, I an 
Sincerely, 
‘The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance has ‘affiliated societies in Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Bermuda, 


Brazil, Bulgaria, Cuba,. Czecho-Slovakia, — 


Deninark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, 


- Hungary, Iceland, India, Ireland, Italy, 


Jamaica, Japan, Jugo-Slavia, Lithuania, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, Norway, 
Palestine, Poland, Roumania, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Ukraine, and the United States. 


Its officers Carrie Chapman Catt, 
~ United States, ‘honorary president and 


founder; Margery Corbett Ashby, Eng- 
land, president; Anna Lindemann, Ger- 
many, first vice-president; Paulina Luisi, 
Uruguay, second vice-president; Marg- 
herita Ancona, Italy, third vice-president ; 
Cornelia B. Pinchot, United States, fourth 
vice-president; Frances M. Sterling, Eng- 
land, treasurer; Emilie Gourd, Switzer- 
land, corresponding secretary; Avra Theo- 
doropoulos, Greece, recording secretary ; ; 


and Adele Schreiber-Krieger, Germany, 


Julie Arenholt, Denmark, and Germaine 
Malaterre-Sellier, France, members of the 
executive board. 
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